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Much is demanded of the American people in 
1944—to win a war and to carry on a presidential 
election campaign. Every action of the government, 
cither by the Congress or the President, will have to 
be scrutinized from two points of view—does it con- 
tribute to winning the war or to winning the elec- 
tion? | | 3 

The artificial division between “home front” prob- 
lems and the war is likely to become even more pro- 
nounced. Winning a total war and winning the 
election should be synonymous—the individuals or 
party making the largest contributions to the success- 
ful conclusion of the war should be playing the most 
successful politics. But, there is much evidence that 
large segments of the American public do not relate 
price control, labor relations, taxation, and other 
problems to the running of the war. In these fields 
they think in terms of their own advantage, not of 
the war. Congressmen are threatened with defeat 
unless they grant the demands of the pressure groups 
pushing for advantage out of the war, so they divide 
their allegiance.. Everything directly connected. in 
the public’s mind with winning the war they are for; 
other home front problems are likely to be consid- 
ered from the vote-getting angle. 

The 1944 campaign really started when the fourth 
term question was raised at the President’s press con- 
ference following his return from Cairo and Teheran. 
From now on it will not be possible for Mr. Roose- 
velt to speak only as the President of the U. S. He 
will be speaking, in the minds of the press and the 
public, not only as President but as a probable candi- 
date for re-clection. Every speech will be analyzed, 
not so much for what is said about events of the day, 
but for the light it throws on his possible candidacy 
for another term as President. What he says as Presi- 
dent will always be blurred by what his listeners 
think he means as a candidate; so the public will 
have no recognized leader during the next 11 months, 
only persons contending for the right to lead for 
the next four years. 
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Plight of India 
Threatens UNRRA Approval 


The fact that India does not come within the scope 
of activities of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration has been seized upon as 
a reason for withholding unreserved approval of 
UNRRA by certain members of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Representative Mundt of 
South Dakota has petitioned UNRRA to modify its 
resolutions defining the areas within which it will 
operate so as to include India. If this is not done, 
Mundt says he wilh propose an amendment to the 
agreement or resolutions implementing it as a rider 
to the bill authorizing U. S. appropriations. 

UNRRA was set up to carry relief to countries that 
have been overrun by the enemy or devastated by 
war. The famine in India has been one of the most 
tragic occurrences of the war and partially results 
from it, but India itself is not an enemy occupied 
country. The situation is not primarily the result of 
the war but part of a long run situation. UNRRA 
is a temporary, war-born agency, not designed to take 
care of areas where food shortages and relief needs 
are chronic. 

Perhaps the whole controversy arises from a lack 
of understanding of the purpose of UNRRA, as 
shown by another member of the Committee who 
questioned Assistant Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son at some length regarding the possible benefits 
the U. S. might receive from UNRRA, such as oil. 
More likely, the attack is evidence of the anti-British 
feeling that characterized much of the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor isolationist comments and has continued to be 
shown in controversies over lend-lease, and the pro- 
portion of British and American troops to be used 
in the invasion of Europe. 


Seniority Rule 


Elimination of seniority rule in the selection of 
members of Congressional committees is one of the 
problems re Congressional organization that is not 
receiving much attention from members of Con- 
gress. None of the numerous proposals for reform 
include a substitute for seniority rule. 


The custom of allowing members of the House 
and Senate to become chairmen of committees when 
they become the member of the committee having 
served on it for the longest period of time is not 
embodied in the rules of either the House or Senate. 
For that very fact, it may be more difficult to get rid 
of than it would be if only a change in rules were 
required. Customs aren’t repealed, but replaced by 
new customs which usually require long periods of 
time to develop. 

No satisfactory substitute for the seniority method 
has been proposed. If length of service on the com- 
mittee is not the determining factor, then great dis- 
cretion will have to be lodged with an appointing or 
nominating authority. The result of a free-for-all 
scramble for committee chairmanships might be 
worse than the present system, leading to log- 
rolling, political trades of all sorts. 


Conéress Has Unfinished Business 


Unless satisfactory compromises are worked out 
behind the scenes before Congress returns to work 
on January 10, the opening days of the second ses- 
sion of the 78th Congress are likely to be stormy 
ones. 


First on the calendar in the Senate will be 
the tax bill. A floor fight is promised on 
renegotiation of war contracts. The Administration 
did not like the modifications made by the House 
which were in favor of the contractors. The Senate 
went a great deal further than the House. The 
Treasury claims that some $5 billion recaptured for 
the Treasury through renegotiation would be thrown 
open for review under the Senate bill; that con- 
siderable sums would have to be returned to industry 
by ‘the government. The Senate bill would also 
require taxes and reconversion allowances to be taken 
into consideration in determining whether profits 
under a contract are unreasonable, a right-about-face 
on principle. | 

Another controversy looms over the question of 
raising the payroll tax for old age and survivors’ in- 
surance to 2% for employees and employers as the 
social security act requires. The Senate Finance 
Committee voted to freeze the rate at 1% until 1945. 


Taxes 


The controversy is more deep-seated than just the . 


amount of the tax. It involves the whole theory of 
financing the social security program. At present it 
is based on the principle of accumulating a reserve 
fund through payroll taxes large enough to meet 
anticipated withdrawals over a period of years. Some 
members of Congress have insisted that instead of the 
present plan, only a small reserve fund should be 
built up, benefit payments beyond the reserve fund 
and current receipts from payroll taxes to be sub- 
sidized from general revenues. 

Social Security Board Chairman Altmeyer con- 
tends that the reserve fund will not be adequate to 
meet postwar needs unless the payroll levies are in- 
creased as planned, and urges that if they are not 


increased the Congress should review the law to. 


determine to what extent reserves are to cover the 
liabilities for benefit payments. The House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has not considered this 
question and is likely to disagree with the Senate, 
if it follows the advice of its Committee on Finance. 


Subsidies The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency could not agree on any com- 
promise subsidy proposal before the recess, and also 
voted down the Bankhead bill, which is the Senate 
equivalent of the bill passed by the House. Senator 
Barkley as a member of the Committee as well as 
majority leader is attempting to get agreement in the 
Committee and with the Executive branch on a com- 
promise that would allow subsidies to be used to the 
extent absolutely necessary to keep prices from 
spiraling. Some members of the Committee are 


loath to compromise because they are certain that 


a veto would be sustained. 


Labor The steel strike and the threatened railroad 


strike have started off debate on further 
legislation to prevent strikes. One suggestion is that 
unions calling strikes without giving the 30-day 
warning required under the Smith-Connally law 
would be denied their privileges under the National 
Labor Relations Act. Another suggestion is that the 
War Labor Board be prohibited from granting 
maintenance of membership clauses in union con- 
tracts on the theory that these were compensation 
for labor’s no-strike pledge which has been violated. 


